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AND LIBERATION sy snsore su 


HE POLITICAL realities of 1953 
» Spe best illustrated by the follow- 
ing contrast: In Rome, Italy, a 
month ago, the United States Em- 
bassy did not fly the American flag 
because rioting for the 
Rosenbergs might rip it down. In Pil- 
sen, Czechoslovakia, last month, re- 
volting workers who seized the city 
hall raised the Stars and Stripes atop 
its flagpole. 

From Pusan to Paris, the part of 
the world that has had contact with 
the promises and policies of the 
United States Government since 
World War II is disgruntled and anti- 
American. From Dresden to Canton, 
the part of the world cut off from 


Italians 
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How the President can aid 


the revolting workers of Eastern Europe 


EISENHOWER 


U.S. policy-makers is militant and 
looks to America for guidance. 

Three conclusions can be drawn 
from this vivid contrast: 

1. The World War II vision of 
America has much more appeal than 
the postwar reality. 

2. Peoples who have tasted slavery 
are bolder than those who live in 
fear of it. 

3. America has been fighting the 
wrong cold war in the wrong places 
at the wrong time. 

The events in Europe this spring 
demonstrate that all three statements 
are true. The Czech and German 
workers who called for U.S. help 
were inspired by the dream of Roose- 
velt’s Four Freedoms for all, not by 
Acheson’s “containment” or Dulles’s 
“psychological warfare.” Those same 
workers got hardly a promise or a 


penny from America, while the 


peoples of France and Italy and Eng- 





“To the Soviet Army, Eisenhower, more than any other man alive, 
symbolizes the liberation from Nazism and... 
ship among peoples. . . 






democratic fellow- 
.” Above, [ke and Zhukov in Berlin, 1945. 


land—who have been doled and 
cajoled ad nauseam—weep for atom 
spies and accept Bevan and Nenni. 
Finally, the Soviet power apparatus 
has disintegrated more rapidly in 
the three months since Stalin’s death 
than the nations of Western Europe 
have integrated during the six years 
of the cold war. (Certainly the re 
volting workers of Eastern Europe 
have put Communist military and 
security forces to a greater test than 
has the NATO army.) 

If we did not realize it before, wé 
must realize it now: The decisive 
front in the cold war is the territory 
between the Elbe River and the 
China Sea; our best allies in that 
fight are the 800 million Russians 
Chinese and Eastern Europeans 
straining under the yoke of Commu: 
nist tyranny; our only hope of wit 
ning that fight lies in a bold, com 
sistent and thorough support of 
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ONCE RUSSIAN SOLDIERS JOIN REVOLTING WORKERS, FREEDOM CAN WIN—AS IN MARCH 1917 REVOLUTION (ABOVE) 


popular movements for their libera- 
tion. 

The instant that a single Russian 
armed force joins hands with the re- 
volting workers against the Kremlin, 
freedom can win. No such possibility 
is offered by the time, money and 
creative energies being expended to 
shore up the worldwide “contain- 
ment” ring around Communism’s 
periphery. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, the liber- 
ator of Western Europe, was elected 
President on a platform of liberation 
for Eastern Europe. Thus far, with 
the exception of one memorable ad- 
dress on April 16, he has not acted 
to fulfil that platform. What can he 
do now? 

First and foremost, he must recog- 
nize, personally and officially, that 
0 effective government exists in 
Russia today. Instead, there is a 
state of tense and anxious inertia 
which leads the Soviet ruling class, 
Amy and people to continue per- 
forming old duties and old routines 
for want of better alternatives. 

The Lenin and Stalin regimes, 
while they were not legitimate gov- 
faments (having been based on the 
forcible suppression of the demo- 
tratically-elected Constituent As- 
sembly), nevertheless exerted de facto 
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control over Russian and Communist 
affairs. That is not the case today. 

Who rules Russia? The Premier is 
Malenkov; the Secretary of the Com- 
munist party is Khrushchev; the 
most dramatic actions have been 
taken by Beria of the MVD; non- 
Communist professional soldiers have 
regained control of the Army. 

Meanwhile, victims of the purges 
have been resurrected and purgers 
purged. In a whole series of Govern- 
ment and party posts, we have had 
one set of officials in January, an- 
other in March, another in April and 
still another in June. A Communist 
congress in Georgia hails “the 
greatest comrade-in-arms of Stalin, 
Lavrenti Pavlovitch Beria”; a Com- 
munist congress in Azerbaijan a few 
days later hails “the greatest com- 
rade-in-arms of Stalin, Georgi Max- 
imilianovitch Malenkov.” When Stal- 
in dies, his personal aide-de-camp, 
Alexander N. Poskrebyshev, vanishes; 
three months later, the Soviet legal 
profession is turned upside down 
according to directives he laid down 
last October. 

It is humanly possible that Zhukov’s 
Army, Khrushchev’s party apparatus, 
Beria’s MVD and Malenkov’s “Gov- 
ernment” could stand together—pro- 
vided no real challenge, no serious 


choices confront them. For example, 
probably every Russian—for differ- 
ent motives—would welcome the re- 
sumption of East-West trade. But 
who among the Soviet chiefs could 
singly and finally authorize freedom 
for East Germany—and who could 
singly and finally refuse to do so? 

If we spoke to Malenkov, we might 
learn that the Soviet regime abso- 
lutely oposed free elections in the 
East Zone; but could we speak to 
Zhukov, we might learn that the 
Soviet Army would permit German 
unification if only Russia were guar- 
anteed against a new Wehrmacht. 
These, perhaps, are the extreme al- 
ternatives; between them lie infinite 
combinations of policy and propa- 
ganda, each of which would create a 
different political situation. 

Certainly Eisenhower cannot nego- 
tiate with the entire Soviet Presidium. 
But if he arbitrarily selects any one 
of the Bolshevik chiefs to negotiate 
with, that act will have wide ramifi- 
cations. In the Kremlin struggle for 
power, the man who can get to sil 
across the table from Eisenhower 
will have won new prestige, new 
authority which he did not possess 
before. For Eisenhower to confer 
status equal to his own on Malenkov 
(or Beria or Molotov or Khrushchev) 
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would be to provide him with a 
matchless new weapon against the 
others and against the Soviet Army 
and people. In other words, by nego- 
tiating with any one of the contend- 
ers for Soviet power, Eisenhower 
would—quite literally—be interven- 
ing in Russian domestic affairs. 

If we are to intervene in Soviet 
politics, let us take great care whom 
and what we intervene for. Let us 
not seek binding bargains from 
Georgi Malenkov merely because he 
holds the title of Premier. The Soviet 
Premier after Lenin’s death was 
Alexei Rykov; within a decade, he 
was marked for a GPU bullet. Let us 
not view Vyacheslav Molotov as a 
voice of authority because he is For- 
eign Minister; Europe was beguiled 
into war partly through the promises 
of Foreign Minister Maxim Litvinov. 
who was quickly shelved when he 
had served his purpose. Nor should 
we rush to embrace Lavrenti Beria 
or Nikita Khrushchev; either of them 
could well be planning ultimately 
greater repressions at home, greater 
duplicities and aggressions abroad. 
The fact is that none of these men 
can now bargain for Russia, and 
none of them has yet been shown to 
be worth bargaining with. 

If Dwight Eisenhower wishes to 
achieve peace by negotiations with 
Russia, he must first ascertain which 
forces in Russia want real peace. 
The principles of his April 16 address 
—offering a sincere and concrete 
program for disarmament and global 
development in return for the cessa- 
tion of Soviet coercion in Eastern 
Europe—are an incomparable divin- 
ing-rod of Soviet intentions. Any 
civilized, peace-loving government 
would gladly accept these principles. 

President Eisenhower must reaffirm 
as clearly as possible that any Rus- 
sian government willing to accept his 
realistic program for disarmament 
and global development can be as- 
sured of immediate, effective Amer- 
ican action to remove all obstacles 
to that program. At the same time, 
he should make it plain that America 
will not abandon the pro-peace forces 





within Russia by relieving the pres- 
sure on the country’s temporary 
masters. 

In dealing with Eastern Europe, 
Eisenhower should not underrate a 
powerful political factor: his own 
personality. To the peoples behind 
the Curtain—and to the Soviet Army 
—he, more than any other man alive, 
symbolizes the liberation from Naz- 
ism, and the democratic might and 
democratic fellowship among peoples 
that brought it about. 

A personal appearance by Eisen- 
hower in Berlin on June 17—a proc- 





WILSON URGED PEOPLES TO END WAR 


lamation there by him of his peace 
proposals—would have had a tre- 
mendous effect on the East German 
revolt then breaking out. Had he 
then offered the Soviet Occupation 
army a bold and positive alternative 
to firing on German workers, the 
course of history might have been 
drastically altered. 

It is not too late even now. If 
Eisenhower came to Berlin and 
Vienna—if he made a whistle-stop 
tour of the Iron Curtain in behalf 
of peace—the repercussions would be 
profound. 

Eisenhower does not have to say 
“Revolt! Revolt!” to bring about 
these repercussions. He can give pow- 
erful impetus to the liberation move- 
ment by reasserting—in messages de- 
livered “at the front” and addressed 
directly to the Soviet Army and the 








Eastern European peoples—that thy 
United States plans no_ revival of 
Nazism, no revival of prewar reg. 
tion, no dismemberment of Russia 
no Third World War. He can off 
new possibilities to the minds of mij. 
lions high and low in the Sovie 
system merely by reiterating the pr. 
found desire of the United State 
to aid and work with any Russian 
government willing to free Eastem 
Europe and to cooperate in disarma. 
ment and global development. 

In contemplating such affirmative 
action for peace, the President should 
not allow himself to be distracted by 
timid minds or peripheral issues, 
Those who would call such action 
“provocative” raised the same er 
against the Truman Doctrine, the Ber. 
lin airlift and the intervention in 
Korea. Even the most fearful now 
recognize that is less 
secure today than at any time since 
the Brest-Litovsk Treaty of 1918; for 
Malenkov-Beria-Molotov to launch a 
war now, no matter what the “provo- 
cation,” would be suicide and they 
know it. The objection that action in 
Eastern Europe might prejudice a 
truce in Korea is both specious (be: 
cause for two years it has been clear 
that Mao Tse-tung will make a truce 
only when he needs one) and im- 
material (because the stakes in 
Eastern Europe are far higher than 
those in Korea). 

To be effective, Eisenhower’s cam- 
paign for liberation must be oper, 
official and invested with the highest 
authority possible. A policy of 
“overt” sweetness toward Bolshevik 
representatives and “covert,” small. 
scale “psychological warfare” agains! 
them is a fraud—and every intelli- 
gent person in Eastern Europe will 
recognize it as such. Eisenhower cat 
not be—at one and the same time— 
a “friend” of the Eastern European 
peoples and an accomplice of Mal- 
enkov in big-power deals. He must 
make his choice and act accordingly. 

If Eisenhower refuses to give the 
Kremlin time to regain its past pow 
ers, and adopts a policy of libers 
tion, he should appoint a Presidential 


Bolshevism 
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Commission on European Freedom 
» coordinate the liberation struggle 
fom headquarters in Berlin and 
Vienna. Such a commission (pos- 
ible members: William J. Donovan, 
Iving Brown, George F. Kennan) 
should be responsible to the Presi- 
deat and should direct the Voice of 
America, Radio Free Europe, Radio 
liberation and RIAS. At the same 
time, our representatives at the UN 
dhould demand a showdown on Sov- 
it slave labor and the Kremlin’s aid 
io aggression in China and Korea. 


Every hour counts in the liberation 
truggle. The proposal that the U.S. 
end food to end Eastern European 
darvation comes too late and is too 
obviously a “sykewar” gimmick. The 
President should have made the of- 
fer in a fireside chat to the world be- 
fore the workers’ revolts forced the 
Communists to open their food 
hoards. Now that the workers have 
ated, and now that small minds have 
rtionalized the offer as “aid to 
Adenauer in the German elections,” 
vhat might have been political dyna- 
mite has become just some more hot 
ti. One month of indecision was all 
that it took. 

New fires of unrest are burning 
tow in Hungary and Rumania. Last 
week, the Kremlin recalled the staff 
of General Chuikov in the East Zone 
Qecupation army; these high officers 
received concrete warnings as to what 
would happen if they again refused 
to shoot workers. Where is our an- 
ser, where is our alternative to these 
warnings? History will not wait on 
the in-baskets and out-baskets of 
Washington bureaucracy. Eisenhower 
must act himself—quickly. 

Thirty-five years ago, Woodrow 
Wilson proclaimed and executed the 
frst U.S. policy of liberation. In- 
pired by his message of “peace 
planted upon the tested foundations 
of Political liberty,” the sailors of 
Kiel and the workers and soldiers of 
Berlin, Prague and Vienna arose and 
faded World War I. Today, as then, 
lhe tocsin of liberation, the great bell 
of peace, needs only a strong, sure 
hand to ring it. 
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The President has not exerted authority expected of him 


IKE REIGNS, BUT 
DOES HE RULE? 


By David C. Williams 


WasuincTon, D.C. 
— 2... in common 
with other Americans, have 
thronged the theaters showing techni- 
color movies of the Coronation. The 
more thoughtful of them have noted 
not only its superb pageantry but 
also its impressive show of order, 
dignity and stability. This is a na- 
tion, they have reflected, which, 
whether or not it knew how to rule, 
at least knew how to act as if it 
did. 

Britain’s old leadership has fallen, 
virtually by default, to the United 
States. And, since Eisenhower came 
to the White House with a team of 
advisers almost as inexperienced as 
himself, that leadership has been fal- 
tering badly. Blunders abroad, weak- 
ness and indecision at home, have 
cut back the prestige of the United 
States to the point where even 
habitual critics of the Republican 
party are looking hopefully for signs 
of recovery. 

The danger signs are clear. The 
Italian election results were gen- 
uinely alarming. The prolonged fail- 
ure of France to find a Premier 
reflected lack of confidence in Amer- 
ican policies as much as it did in- 
herent French instability. The oppo- 
sition of the Danish Social Democrats 
to the establishment of U.S. air bases 
in their country comes as a shock 
from people who have, in the past, 
been considered good friends. Like- 





Davip C. WiLttiamMs was NEw LEADER 
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wise, whether or not one thinks that 
the anti-Communist Korean prison- 
ers should have been freed, Syngman 
Rhee’s action meant a loss of face for 
Eisenhower which will be felt every- 
where in Asia. 

It is only fair to recognize the 
difficulties Eisenhower faced. The 
very fact that the nations of Europe 
are on the road to economic recov- 
ery has made them more resistant to 
American influence. Soviet gestures 
at reconciliation have made the 
danger of invasion seem more re- 
mote and, hence, the merits of re- 
armament less tangible. 

Also, it may be that the drive for 
reduction in American expenditures 
overseas would have been irresistible 
whoever occupied the White House. 
Yet, its psychological effects are un- 
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RULE 


CONTINUED 


fortunate. In 1948, the salad year of 
the Marshall Plan, Americans were 
thronging into the capitals of 
Europe, equipped not only with 


money but, even more important, with. 


new ideas and bursting energy. Now 
staffs are being cut down, programs 
abandoned. 

The Coronation suggests another 
parallel. Everyone who saw it could 
sense from the enthusiasm of the 








WILEY: SPANKED FOR DEFENDING IKE 


crowds that the young Queen is tre- 
mendously popular. Everyone also 
knows that, in fact, she can exercise 
no real power to influence events: 
“She reigns but does not rule.” 
This concept, once difficult for 
Americans to grasp, is becoming 
steadily more understandable now 
that it has become a part of their 
own experience. Eisenhower remains 
immensely popular, but it often ap- 
pears that he has no real control 
over events. He makes a fine speech 
about book-burning at Dartmouth, 
but apparently does not lift the tele- 
phone to direct Secretary Dulles on 
what to do. One must not push the 
parallel too far, however. It is known 
that, like most heads of state, Eliza- 
beth II starts her day by reading sev- 
eral of the more important news- 
papers. Thus, she knows what is go- 
ing on, not only in the world but in 
her own government. This is some- 


thing, apparently, that the President 
has yet to resign himself to doing 
—with the result that, unless an event 
has been incorporated in the pre- 
digested one-page briefs which are 
served up to him, he can be unaware 
of it even if it is splashed on the 
front pages of all the newspapers. 

The fact that, to a moderate man 
and friend of the United States like 
Clement Attlee, Senator McCarthy 
looms larger than President Eisen- 
hower, is as much the President’s 
fault as it is the Senator’s. Recently. 
the Chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, Alexander 
Wiley of Wisconsin, was spanked by 
the Wisconsin Republican Convention 
for siding with the President and 
Dulles against the Bricker Amend- 
ment. Wiley publicly urged the Presi- 
dent to strike out against Republican 
“saboteurs” of his foreign policies. 
While he named no names, his was 
the most outspoken criticism so far 
by any Republican in a position of 
power. 

According to the London Econo- 
mist: 

“President Eisenhower is not a 
politician and, as a professional 
soldier, has been living outside the 
United States for a great part of 
the past forty years. To him, as to 
many other Americans who have 
never had the opportunity nor the 
curiosity to study the workings of 
their own political system at first 
hand, the duels and conflicts be- 
tween Congress and the Presidency 
over the past twenty years have 
seemed largely unnecessary, the 
work of factious and fractious 
men which could be avoided with 
a littke common courtesy and 
common sense. The view that the 
President must either lead his 
party from the day of his inaugu- 
ration or be led by them, that he 
must rule through a coalition of 
like-minded people in both parties 
and not depend solely on his own 
party, was thought by many to be 
purely an invention of the high- 
handed Roosevelt and Truman re- 
gimes.” 

How has Eisenhower’s theory of 
patty-cake with Congress worked? 
On February 9, the Administration 
announced an eleven-point program 


of legislation which, it said, had beep 
agreed on by the White House anj 
the Republican leaders in Congress, 
That program included: 

1. The reorganization of Executive 
departments and agencies: 

2. All appropriations bills to be 
through the House by May 15; 

3. Statehood for Hawaii; 

4. Amendment of the Taft-Hartley 
Act; 

5. Extension 
controls; 

6. Transfer of offshore oil lands 
to the states; 

7. Extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act; 

8. Simplification of customs pro- 
cedures; 

9, Extension of the Sociai Security 
system; 

10. Extension of aid to defense 
impacted schools; 

11. Addition of two Commission- 
ers for the District of Columbia. 

Only one of these objectives has 
been fully achieved: the giveaway 
of the offshore oil lands. Some re 
organization of Executive depart 
ments and agencies has been achieved, 
notably the creation of the new De 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, but at the expense of giv- 
ing the American Medical Associa- 
tion something like a veto power over 
the first part of the latter’s jurisdic- 
tion. And schools whose enrollments 
have been swelled by an influx of de 
fense workers’ families have been 
assured of aid, although less than the 
Truman budget had provided. 

Aside from these three matters, the 
achievements of Eisenhower with 
Congress, as measured against this 
meager program, have been almost 
nil. The President has, indeed, been 
granted authority for another yea! 
to enter into reciprocal agreemenls 
to reduce tariffs—but only after he 
had pledged himself not to use it 
On top of that, the Tariff Commis 
sion, which has included three Re 
publicans and three Democrats evét 
since 1904, has been increased 10 
seven members, so that, for the first 
time in half a century, it will be ur 
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der partisan control. European busi- 
yesmen, who had pinned high hopes 
on the expansion of their trade to 
America, are justifiably alarmed by 
this first fruit of a businessmen’s 
government. 

The appropriations bills are far be- 
hind schedule. The other measures 
in the President’s program—state- 
hood for Hawaii, simplification of 


Mtns, 


IKE REMAINS 





‘stoms procedures, amendment of 
laftHartley, extension of Social 
Seurity, addition of two Commis- 
‘ioners for the District of Columbia 
~are dead for this session. 

This session will not even enact 
*gislation to overcome the effect of 
‘urt decisions striking down the 
taditional power of food and drug 
‘spectors to enter and examine the 
‘tories where these products are 
manufactured or processed—a mod- 
*t piece of remedial legislation 
‘hich was presented by Oveta Culp 
Hobby on the Eisenhower television 
stow as if it were a great new 
llmanitarian measure. 

Not all the fault, of course, lies 
with Congress. The Senate Interior 
Committee, indeed, saved the White 
“Ouse from a serious mistake when 
'S questioning of Tom Lyon, the 
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IMMENSELY POPULAR, THOUGH OFTEN NOT IN CONTROL 


Eisenhower jioitiinee as head of the 
Federal Bureau of Mines, forced 
him to withdraw. It is only fair to 
note that Lyon entered the service 
of the Interior Department under 
former Secretary Chapman. But his 
promotion was to have been a 
straight piece of party patronage in 
favor of Utah’s Senator Watkins. His 
admission that he enjoyed a $5,000 








revocable pension from Anaconda 
Copper, and even more his egregious 
statement, when questioned about 
mine safety, that human life had be- 
come cheap everywhere, shocked 
many conservative Republicans. 

In the beginning, Eisenhower 
chose his officials from among his 
millionaire friends, without regard to 
Republican party channels. This was 
keenly resented, and, in addition, 
some of the appointees proved an em- 
barrassment. Now the White House 
has reverted to party patronage, but 
without the degree of skilled handling 
necessary to insure that the appoint- 
ees meet the minimum standards of 
those offering themselves for public 
service. The President is now known 
to be in a knuckle-rapping mood be- 
cause of the failure of those re- 
sponsible for Lyon’s nomination— 


primarily Secretary of the Interior 
McKay—to inform him fully on the 
nominee’s background. 

Curiously enough, the President 
had entertained John L. Lewis as 
one of the guests at the White House 
dinner just before the Lyon appoint- 
ment blew up in his face. Yet the 
President did not, as he might have, 
consult Lewis about Lyon. 

It is not surprising that Eisenhow- 
er has found it difficult to master a 
craft—that of civilian administra- 
tion and politics—which is new to 
him. So far, the nation’s major news- 
papers have shielded him from his 
mistakes and from the healthy criti- 
cism which they should arouse. Even 
the Democrats in Congress, mindful 
of his great popular following, have 
tended to present themselves as more 
genuine “Eisenhower men” than the 
Republicans. Outside Congress, this 
is also notable. In the current issue 
of the Atlantic Monthly, Mayor 
Joseph S. Clark of Philadelphia 
writes: 

“It is far too early for liberals 
to write [Eisenhower] off. He may 
yet become a great leader in the 
liberal tradition. By the spring of 
1954, he may be fed up with the 
bill of goods sold him by the lead- 
ers of his party. The implications 
of government by big business, 
when fully realized, the activities 
of Senators McCarthy and Jenner, 
the nineteenth-century thinking of 
Congressmen Taber and Martin, 
will put a heavy strain on the 
party loyalty of a great contem- 
porary American. There must be 
moments when the General wond- 
ers whether he is leading the right 
army. It would be a great thing 
for the future if liberals could 
persuade him that he is not.” 


Fine hopes—but by the spring of 
1954 the respect of the rest of the 
world for American leadership may 
have sunk too low to be revived. 
And the responsibility for major 
errors of policy and performance 
must be placed where it belongs—at 
the White House. For as Harry S. 
Truman (whose recent visit here was 
a personal triumph) remarked of 
the President’s desk: “The buck stops 
here.” 






















HEY VE FIRED! They’re firing on 
fs workers!” The old cry of 
pain from Europe’s cities, from their 
working-class suburbs, has sounded 
again in the somber streets of Ber- 
lin, between the hollow, bombed-out 
buildings, the whitewashed rows of 
houses with their little, peering win- 
dows where the privileged of the re- 
gime take shelter, and the pink 
marble palace of the Soviet Embassy, 
alone in its newness amid the ruins. 

Soviet tanks, the “People’s Police” 
have fired on the workers who dared 
to gather, unarmed, to proclaim: 
“We are not slaves!” So the Soviets 
have re-enacted that Red Sunday of 
1905 when the Tsar ordered his 
henchmen to fire on the crowd march- 
ing toward the Winter Palace. 

Soviet tanks have fired on a work- 
ing-class crowd. That sentence has 
been uttered now, once and for all, 
and it cries out to the whole world 
a truth that will no longer be ex- 
tinguished: Totalitarian tyranny is a 
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By Denis de Rougemont 


‘We Are Not Slaves!’ 


The Berlin workers spoke for the new Europe 





crime against man, and from now on 
its days are numbered. 

The revolt of all the cities of the 
Eastern Zone, though it was stamped 
out in blood, marks the end of an 
era—the era of the Communist myth 
which for 36 years dominated the 
proletarian consciousness (in France 
and Italy especially) and the uncon- 
scious of millions of the bourgeoisie. 
The end of a myth, but also of a 
monstrous sophistry. Go tell the Ber- 
liners that “the working class recog- 
nizes itself in the tests of strength 
the CP launches in its name”! (Jean- 
Paul Sartre) Tell these corpses in 
overalls that the Communist party 
must be right—the party which sup- 
pressed the right to strike under the 
insolent pretext that the workers 
would have no more need of such a 
right, the party of forced labor that 
had just “realized” the Volga-Don 
canal by the toil of a hundred thou- 
sand slaves, the party of bloody re- 
pression and the mass deportation of 
workers. 

Others besides the Soviets have 
fired on a crowd of workers demand- 
ing their right to live. Other mas- 
sacres of workers have befouled our 
history. In the name of law and 
order, or the sacred rights of prop- 
erty, in the name of production, the 
policemen of all our bourgeoisies 





have killed workers revolting fo; 
freedom and their human dignity, |t 
was a vile and evil thing—and noy 
we have seen worse. It was reserved 
to the Communists to do that little 
job in the name of the workers 
add imposture to the crime. This is 
where Grotewohl is worse than 
Adolphe Thiers. It was reserved toa 
Communist regime to add police con. 
trol to the factory worker’s misery 
and call it freedom, to demand that 
the workers ask “spontaneously” not 
for a raise in pay but for a raise in 
work norms—10 per cent this time~ 
for the same wages. When the cap. 
italists of the nineteenth century de 
manded such norms, or three times 
more, they did it in the name of self. 
interest or of values cloaking that 
interest—but never in the name of 
justice and freedom for the people. 

By crying “We are not slaves!” 
the workers of Berlin have laid bare 
in one stroke the profound truth 
which holds good for all their com: 
rades of the satellite countries and 
the U.S.S.R., and which was con 
firmed by the tyrants when they 
opened fire. The Communist impos 
ture has been made manifest. There 
is nothing its supporters in the de 
mocracies can do now except deny 
the facts. It remains for them to 
deny that, after twenty years o 
silence, twenty years of dictatorship, 
the Brandenburg Gate has echoed 
once again to the old revolutionary 
song: “Brothers, to the sun, to free: 
dom.” 

But none of this will ever be blot 
ted out again. Nothing can ever agait 
make vain the sacrifice of the heroes 
of Berlin. In the West’s most dis 
heartened days, they have made 
hope live again. We have felt the 
surge of a new Europe in Berlin, rit 
ing from a crushed and tyrannize 
people. Not the Europe of bargal 
ing among nations, each of which 
means to get all it can and thinks t 
a betrayal to give. Here is the 
Europe which creates its future 4 
justifies its raison d’étre through me! 
who sacrifice themselves for fre 
dom’s sake. 
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A SOVIET OFFICER SPEAKS 


—And tells how the Russian Army went on a joyous spree after Stalin died, 


beating up Communist political officers and speaking freely to all 


By Rainer Hildebrandt 


BERLIN 
1. Soviet officer sitting opposite me (he asked me 
not to reveal his name) had only been in the free 
world about eight weeks. Stationed in the Soviet Zone, 
he fled to Berlin with false papers, then went to Munich. 
He had now come for a short visit to Berlin with 
Grigory Klimov, Chairman of the Central Committee 
for Postwar Emigrants from the U.S.S.R. Klimov, a 
former Soviet major and author of The Berlin Kremlin, 
officially announced the opening of a West Berlin branch 
of his committee on May 15. He was accompanied by 
four former Soviet officers; I was interviewing the one 
who escaped most recently. 

“What happened in the Soviet Occupation army when 
Stalin died?” was one of my first questions. 

“Many soldiers and officers again dared to speak 
freely. Many drank to Stalin’s death and left their bar- 
tacks without permission. Party discipline in the Army 
was seriously endangered. A political officer in one of 
the neighboring units was thrown into the water. A 
soldier in a unit stationed at Magdeburg beat up a par- 
ticularly zealous party-line officer. The soldier was put 
in the stockade, but the same night his comrades freed 
him. In Schwerin one night, an entire barracks was sur- 
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rounded by MVD troops, and, the next morning, some 
officers were taken away—we don’t know exactly what 
had happened there. 

“During the days immediately after Stalin’s death, 
many soldiers and officers felt emboldened to make 
friends with Germans and visit in their homes. (As you 
know, this is punishable by confinement in a forced- 
labor camp.) Many members of the Soviet Army were 
arrested, but, after a few days, an order apparently came 
that these offenders were not to be punished. At any rate, 
most of the prisoners were released. These outbreaks 
were not confined to the Soviet Zone. I have heard the 
same from Poland and assume that things got even more 
out of hand inside Russia.” 

I asked the Soviet officer about Marshal Zhukov. | 
had recently read an article by a Russian expert who said 
it was Malenkov who brought Zhukov out of his enforced 
retirement. 

“No, I think that’s unlikely. Among officers, the pre- 
vailing opinion is that Zhukov had to be brought back 
in order to save the discipline of the Soviet Army. Since 
the contenders for power were still engaged in a relent- 
less struggle among themselves, they needed a stable 
army free of the threat of mutiny, an army that could 
not be tempted to intervene in a Government crisis. In 
Zhukov they had a man who enjoyed the necessary re- 
spect and trust of the Army and who, at the same time, 
would not disappoint its political hopes. And once 
brought back from his outlying post, he, the greatest rep- 
resentative of the Army, was no longer a martyr, con- 
demned to the insignificant Ural Army Command. His 
exile has not been forgotten by his friends; and he has 
many friends, for he is the most popular soldier in the 
Soviet Army.” 

“Because of his outstanding service in the Second 
World War?” I asked. 

“That’s not the only reason. Zhukov is generally re- 
garded as a very stern but very just man. It is known 
that he does not make decisions mechanically and that 
he is not indifferent to the fate of individual officers and 
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soldiers. He doesn’t let furlough applications gather dust 
like so many generals. He tries to help each one as 
much as he can.” 

I noted that Marshal Sokolovsky, too, seems to have 
made a comeback. 

“Yes, these changes all show a return to the traditions 
of the Red Army. Apart from Zhukov, Vasilevsky (the 
former Minister of War and present Deputy Minister of 
War) and Sokolovsky enjoy the greatest reputation. To- 
day, every officer knows that Stalin owed the victory 
in World War II primarily to these three men. Vasilevsky 
and Sokolovsky are said to be the brains of the Army. 
Both are scions of the old Russian intelligentsia. Zhukov 
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is believed to be more the executive type. Voroshilov, on 
the other hand, is not taken seriously by Soviet officers. 
He is still considered the man on horseback who brand- 
ished his sword in the Civil War, but he is no longer 
able to meet today’s needs. For handing out medals and 
decorations, he may be good enough. Of Bulganin, the 
present Minister of War, not much good is expected. He 
is regarded as a party politician, that is, as the man 
who represents the Army in the party, but also the party 
in the Army.” 

I now asked the Soviet officer: “From several things 
said by you and other experts on Russia, one gets the 
impression that power is not yet firmly centered in one 
individual or group. Eisenhower, though, in his memor- 
able speech of April 16, took the position that a stable 
government was already in existence with which it was 
possible to negotiate. Do you believe that Eisenhower’s 
view had any influence on the struggle for power then 
going on?” 

“First let me say this: Eisenhower is highly regarded 
by the Russian people and especially by the Soviet Army. 
Many Soviet citizens saw the film Meeting on the Elbe— 
where Soviet and American soldiers and officers em- 
braced each other, when ‘Ivan’ produced his makhorka 
from his handkerchief and with a scrap of newspaper 
rolled a cigarette for the ‘Ami.’ And many members of 
the Soviet Army not only saw this film but experienced 





this fraternization themselves! All this is so firmly 
bound up with Eisenhower’s person that the new Sovie 
Government wouldn’t find it at all easy to make thei 
people suddenly believe that Eisenhower is a ‘gern. 
warfare general’ or a ‘Wall Street agent.’ The average 
Russian, even when he sees things wrongly, has a sound 
feeling for the truth, and that is why the Russians even 
today look upon Eisenhower as a great gentleman. What 
was so good about the Eisenhower speech—and that is 
the opinion of many officers—is that it embodied an idea 
and told the Russian people what America wants. The 
speech destroyed many tenets of anti-American propa 
ganda, especially as it was published verbatim. But the 
fact that the speech was published in its entirety should 
not lead to the conclusion that we may now expect more 
liberal and democratic conditions. There are officers who 
believe that, by publishing the speech, Beria and Mal. 
enkov also did themselves a service. For power was 
then still in such a flux that the Government was in a 
way first recognized by certain passages in the speech. 
For the future, it would be important that a willingness 
to negotiate be shown only to those groups which really 
want to mitigate the system of terror and not to those 
which only do this temporarily for tactical reasons.” 

“Don’t you believe,” I asked, “that Malenkov will try 
to tone down the terror, if only for the sake of his 
popularity?” 

“Probably Malenkov is not as terrible as Stalin, but 
perhaps he will have to become even more terrible in 
order to maintain his power. In the Stalin-Malenkov 
era, the Iron Curtain became more and more impene 
trable and state power more and more imperialistic. Mal- 
enkov has contributed a good deal to this development. 
Because Malenkov represents the Stalinist system, he will 
not be able to soften the terror apparatus, let alone abol- 
ish it. The West must show the Russian people that it can 
correctly interpret the tactics of the new government. 
Eisenhower should also demonstrate that his speech was 
only a first step; many of my comrades regretted that the 
speech in a way deprived America of the initiative by 
leaving the answer entirely up to the new rulers and thus 
giving them time to consolidate their power over their 
people. And something else: After Eisenhower came out 
for the oppressed satellites in his speech, it was expected 
that he would in the same way advocate freedom for the 
Russian people. Many Soviet officers gained the impres- 
sion that, to America, Western interests are more im- 
portant than freedom for the Russian people. But we 
Russians are, after all, the chief victims of the terror and 
we are also the most powerful ally in the struggle 
against the Kremlin. That the West is aware of this 
should be made clear in every speech addressed to the 
Russian people. No ‘Western’ personality is capable of 
winning so much trust among the Soviet Army and the 
Russian people as Eisenhower—if he does net wait too 
long.” 
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Free Enterprise for the Atom? 






A liberal economist presents arguments for and against allowing private firms 


to produce. atomic energy in competition with the Government 


By Abba P. Lerner 


a BIGGEST industrial monopoly in America—some 
ten billion dollars have been invested in it—is the 
monopoly in the ownership and processing of fissionable 
materials. This monopoly has been under the direction of 
the Atomic Energy Commission as authorized by the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946. In the near future, Congress 
will consider whether it should be continued or broken 
up. It is especially important that this matter be widely 
discussed before a decision is reached, since there are 
powerful prejudices on both sides of the question. 

The most important reason for establishing the mon- 
opoly initially was undoubtedly security. We did not 
want national enemies, or even private citizens, to get 
hold of atomic weapons. There was also the feeling that 
the development of atomic energy was too big, or in 
some ways too revolutionary a thing, for private enter- 
prise. This feeling reflects what may be called the “so- 
cialist” prejudice. 

The opposite prejudice, which may be called the 
ltissez-faire prejudice, causes people to see good only 
in private enterprise, and to condemn public enterprise 
out of hand wherever it is not dictated by special consid- 
trations, like national security. 

I shall try in this article to analyze the main objectives 
of nuclear development and show what policies would 
seem to be indicated if neither prejudice prevailed. 

The main objectives of any program of atomic de- 
velopment are: 

* Development—We must hasten the technical develop- 
ment of nuclear energy, so that we may supply cheap 
power (essentially electric) for industrial and domestic 
use, 

* Safery—We must provide protection against the haz- 
ads of radiation and possible explosions for the workers 
i nuclear energy and the surrounding communities. 

: Security—(1) Domestic: We must prevent private in- 
dividuals or groups from obtaining atomic weapons, 


—_— 
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which could then be used for private or political terror- 
ism. (2) International: We must strengthen our ability 
to deter or defeat aggression. This can be accomplished 
by military security (acquiring nuclear weapons for our- 
selves and preventing the possible enemy from learning 
our military secrets) and by political security (develop- 
ing our economic strength; winning and keeping allies 
by helping them to prosperity, security and freedom; 
carrying on a moral offensive directed toward detaching 
allies from the enemy). 

The development of electric power from nuclear fission 
is the least important of these objectives. There are prob- 
ably very few places where power from nuclear fuels 
would be cheaper than power from fossil fuels (coal, 
oil, etc.) at current prices. The importance of nuclear 
power is likely to lie almost entirely in helping out as 
our stock of fossil fuels is depleted. Without nuclear 
fuels, man would exhaust his fossil fuels in a couple of 
centuries. He would then have to get most of his energy 
from sunlight, which would probably be more expen- 
sive. Nuclear power does not eliminate this eventuality. 
It could only postpone it for some time. 

The advantage of keeping power cheap—perhaps for 
as long as a thousand years—is, nevertheless, less import- 
ant than providing safety and security for a free society. 
How much less important, then, is the actual issue of de- 
velopment, which is not whether nuclear power should 
be utilized at all during the next thousand years, but 
merely whether its use should be pushed forward during 
the next ten or twenty years. Certainly, if there is a ser- 
ious conflict between the objectives, considerations of 
safety and security should prevail over those of a possible 
speeding up of atomic development by private enterprise. 

Another argument against “handing over atomic power 
to private enterprise” is that the taxpayer, having in- 
vested some ten billion dollars in atomic energy, has a 
vested right in any profits that might result from this 
investment, and private enterprise should not be per- 
mitted to appropriate those profits. It is further argued 
that public utilities might want to control atomic power 
so as to prevent competition with power supplied from 
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conventional sources; and a special danger is seen in the 
proposal that private firms should produce plutonium 
and power, and sell their plutonium to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Whether this power is cheap would then 
depend upon the price received for the plutonium. Not 
only is there a likelihood of a hidden subsidy in this sit- 
uation, but also the danger of a vested interest being 
developed in continued military purchases of plutonium. 

Under close examination, however, all these arguments 
against, private enterprise in atomic power lose much of 
their effectiveness. In the first place, there is no clear 
conflict between security and development. Even if we 
approach security in the narrow military sense, the enlist- 
ment of private enterprise in development may yield us 
more or better weapons simply because Atomic Energy 
Commission men would be free to concentrate on weapon 
research. There is even less of a conflict if we approach 
security in the broader political sense. Many parts of 
the world which are politically uncertain are areas where 
power is expensive and nuclear power might prove im- 
portant. 

Probably even more significant than the economic 
benefits such areas could enjoy from the nuclear power 
plants we supplied would be the demonstration of our 
peaceful use of the atom. Such a demonstration would 
help swing the neutral countries to our side, and could 
even contribute to the disintegration of the enemy’s 
satellite system. 

The argument that emphasizes the taxpayer’s vested 
interest in atomic energy overlooks the fact that most 
of his money was devoted to the rapid production of 
nuclear weapons. Furthermore, it seems to be based on 
a belief that the general public would benefit more from 
the development of nuclear power if private firms were 
not permitted to enter the field. In nuclear development 
—as in any other field—the public can only benefit from 
private investment. The investment, by increasing the de- 
mand for goods and services, raises the prices that the 
public receives for them; and, by increasing the supply 
of power, it reduces the price that the public has to pay. 

There is more substance to the argument that public 
utilities might want to control atomic energy in order to 
suppress a competitor. It should be noted that this is 
not an objection against utilization of nuclear fission 
by private enterprise, but rather against inadequate 
utilization. The problem is not how to prevent private 
investment in nuclear power, but how to insure that the 
new processes are indeed utilized for the public benefit. 
This could be done by guaranteeing sufficient private 
competion to make suppression impossible, by having 
public competition on fair terms, or by such regulation 
of the industry as would provide a satisfactory service. 

A more difficult problem is presented by the producer 
of atomic power who depends on the sale of plutonium 
to the AEC at a price considerably above its value as a 
source of power. This problem is not insoluble, however. 





There is no subsidy involved if the AEC does not pay ; 
higher price for the plutonium than it would cost th 
Commission to produce plutonium by any alternative 
method. Among these other alternatives, there is the 
production of plutonium in plants—similar to those 
present in operation at Hanford—that waste all the hea 
generated in the process. If the AEC could itself produce 
plutonium and power together, the appropriate figure 
for the cost of the plutonium could be obtained by sub. 
tracting from the total costs the market value of the 
energy produced at the same time. Only if more than the 
cost so calculated is paid to private producers is there a 
genuine subsidy. Another alternative is to get the plu 
tonium in the same way from more than one competing 
producer of plutonium and power. To pay one firm 
more than another asked would again constitute a sub- 
sidy. 

Thus we see that all the arguments against private 
enterprise in atomic energy owe their vitality primarily 
to the “socialist” prejudice. 

One of the most serious weaknesses of governmental 
action is the habit of exalting some very important con- 
sideration, such as security, into a “super-priority.” It 
would be a great contribution toward the achievement 
of all our objectives if the contact with private enterprise 
led to the transformation of security from an absolute 
criterion to a commodity subject to rational measurement. 

One element in security is secrecy, but too often secur- 
ity is identified with secrecy. When we had the monopoly 
of nuclear weapons, no degree of secrecy seemed too 
great. But since the basic secret no longer exists, we may 
well be enjoying too much secrecy for our own good. 

With the degree of secrecy that is at present applied 
to nuclear power production, the entry of private enter- 
prise into the field can take the form of only a few large 
firms whose men have been cleared for handling classi- 
fied information and fissionable materials. If private 
enterprise can work only in this limited and clumsy way, 
it will be little different from having the men employed 
directly by the AEC. 

If it should be decided that secrecy has indeed been 
carried too far and is unduly hindering development, it 
might be possible to utilize private enterprise in a more 
effective manner. For example, nuclear engineers could 
have their loyalty and reliability checked when (or be 
fore) they get their training. If enough such men were 
cleared for classified information, they might be able to 
experiment with unorthodox procedures as members of 
independent firms, bidding for small parts of any aggt 
gate undertaking without having first to convince ranks 
upon ranks of timid bureaucrats. 

It is impossible, of course, for an outsider to say 
whether this would be practical, but something of the 
sort is necessary if private enterprise is to lead to more 
rapid development of atomic power. 

It has been suggested that the AEC has permitted safety 
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to exceed the rational limit. It does. of course, seem heart- 
less to say that the AEC workers should have been less 
thoroughly protected from hazards, but the lives of other 
workers are precious, too. There are limits to the re- 
sources that can be applied to safety measures, and the 
resources that are available should be used as effectively 
as possible to reduce the number of accidents everywhere. 
An important benefit from the utilization of private enter- 
prise in development would be the necessity for having 
more uniform safety regulations throughout the industry. 
This would give more over-all protection for any given 
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quantity of resources made available for the purpose. It 
might also show that the costs of atomic power have 
been unduly inflated by this error. 

Finally, the spirit of rational quantitative calculation 
might also be applied to the question of how much private 
and how much public enterprise is desirable. Neither 
private nor public enterprise should be favored; they 
should have to compete with each other on an equal 
basis, Private yardsticks should be utilized in judging 
public enterprise—just as public yardsticks may be util- 
ized in judging private enterprise. 

This means that, subject to proper inspection and con- 
trol, private enterprise should be permitted to participate 
not only in the production of electric power from atomic 
energy, but also in the running of nuclear reactors that 
produce the heat for transformation into power and, 
indeed, in the manufacture of atomic weapons. By the 
same token, no activities should be barred to public 
tnterprise—provided it is made to compete against pri- 
vate enterprise in a completely fair contest. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 prohibits the private 
ownership of fissionable materials or of any facilities 
that could produce fissionable materials in dangerous 
quantities. These provisions were presumably directed 
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toward safety and security. Actually, ownership is not 
important. It is access to nuclear weapons and fissionable 
materials and the possibility of these being misappro- 
priated that are dangerous—not ownership. 

No firm could object to the AEC or the FBI guarding 
a privately owned reactor, keeping a continuous watch to 
see that none of the plutonium was secretly removed, or 
making sure that safety regulations were being observed. 
On the other hand, if a private firm contracted to work 
on a reactor belonging to the AEC, there would be no 
reason why the AEC should want to interfere with any- 
thing the firm did which did not affect safety and se- 
curity but which might lead to improved efficiency and 
economy. Thus, it turns out that, once we define what 
may and may not be allowed, the question of private vs. 
public ownership fades into insignificance. 

Our objectives for nuclear plans are development, 
safety and security. Although the rapid development of 
atomic power through private enterprise is the least im- 
portant of them and should be sacrificed if there is 
serious conflict, it seems that development is more 
likely to help than to hinder the other objectives. 

If we can overcome the prejudices that cause some 
to view with alarm the “handing over of atomic energy 
to private interests” and cause others to condemn public 
enterprise in any field where private enterprise could 
possibly be used, we must conclude that neither form of 
enterprise should be favored above the other, so that, in 
every instance, the competition will be won by the enter- 
prises, private or public, that are most efficient. 

Security must be protected in the same way, whether 
the enterprise is public or private and whether the fis- 
sionable materials, etc. are considered to be private or 
public property. 

Once the necessary safety and security regulations are 
set up for general application, everything should be tried 
—large as well as small reactors; public, private and 
mixed enterprises; reactors producing only power, or 
only plutonium, or both together; reactors and power 
plants, large and small, to be sent to approved energy-. 
hungry countries; and anything else that seems attractive . 
either to the AEC or to private firms. 

This may have been undesirable up to now, while the 
need for rapid assembling of a minimum stockpile of 
nuclear weapons superseded all other considerations. Now 
that it seems to have been established that the supply 
of nuclear fuels is large and that the scarcity of labor 
and critical industrial materials is disappearing, we may 
be able to explore many of these possibilities without 
endangering security. The most promising development 
is the one that would loosen unnecessary secrecy and 
offer a wider dissemination of materials that now remain 
classified to security-cleared nuclear engineers, so that 
there can be a movement toward real competition and 
real individual enterprise by daring and unorthodox 
minds, 
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HE FOLLOWING transcript of the 
T proceedings of a Congressional 
investigating committee was pro- 
duced by a recent visitor to the 
United States. It will be noted that 
the habitual role of Senator Mc- 
Carthy is reversed. Instead of in- 
terrogating, he is being interrogated. 
On the other hand, the questions put 
to him are so pointed, and the Sen- 
ator’s answers are so fumbling, that 
the proceedings described are by no 
means implausible. 

In any case, their publication here 
may serve as an inducement to that 
alert body, the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, to crown its labors 
by investigating the possibility of 
Senator McCarthy being himself an 
undercover Communist who has cun- 
ningly adopted the pose of the great 
chastiser of Communism in order the 
more effectively to promote the Com- 
munist cause. It should be added that 
this is at present no more than a 
plausible hypothesis. Nothing has 
been proved one way or the other. 

If the Senator is, indeed, a card- 
carrying Communist, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has not so 
far produced any concrete evidence 
to that effect. Nor, it is only fair to 
add, has his name up to now been 
mentioned by Elizabeth Bentley or 
Whittaker Chambers or even by Mr. 
Budenz. It is, however, an irrefutable 
fact, supported by a great body of 
circumstantial evidence, that the effect 
of the Senator’s activities has been 
notably to serve the cause of Com- 
munism both in the United States 
and, still more, in Western Europe 
and Asia. 

For those who have not been for- 
tunate enough to witness a public 
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A British editor envisions 


McCarthy McCarthyized 


By Malcolm Muggeridge 





Malcolm Muggeridge was one of the first British journalists to expose Soviet 
Communism. As a Moscow correspondent during the early 1930s, he stood al- 
most alone among British intellectuals in condemning Stalin’s forced collec. 
tivization of agriculiure, the man-made famine and the purges. Alistair Cooke, 
in his book A Generation on Trial, refers scornfully to “premature anti-Com- 
munists”” who opposed Bolshevism while most Western intellectuals were still 
entranced by it. The three “premature anti-Communists”’ he lists are William 
Henry Chamberlin, Eugene Lyons and Mr. Muggeridge. After a long career 
as a newspaper editor and correspondent, Mr. Muggeridge last year became 
Editor-in-Chief of Punch, from which this witty feuilleton is reprinted. 





committee hearing on Capitol Hill, 
some brief account of the scene pre- 
sented may be helpful. Imagine, 
then, a smallish room, with the mem- 
bers of the investigating committee 
seated upon a kind of dais, each with 
a microphone before him. The Chair- 
man or Acting Chairman is in the 
center. At another table are seated 
the Committee’s counsel or legal ad- 
visers, among them, perhaps, the 
watchful Mr. Cohn, the astute Mr. 
Schine. Then, in front of the main 
table, sits or stands the individual 
to be interrogated: in this case, the 
Senator from Wisconsin himself. 
The rest of the room is filled with 
the public, including usually a num- 
ber of fashionably dressed ladies. 
The front row of the public seats are 
reserved for reporters, who scribble 
busily and, at dramatic moments, 
rush in and out with copy in their 
hands. In the no-man’s-land between 
the Committee and the press, the 
photographers operate, kneeling and 
engaging in other gymnastics to get 
good shots, and occasionally per- 
forming astonishing feats in the way 
of hanging from chandeliers and 
otherwise disporting themselves. 
Soon the floor becomes littered 
with used bulbs, whose flashes 


punctuate the proceedings through. 
out. Broadcasters are speaking into 
microphones in odd corners; walkie- 
talkie and peepie-creepie men are on 
the prowl, and probably the whole 
show is being televised, necessitating 
arc lights and a good deal of com- 
plicated apparatus about the place. 

CHAIRMAN: Well, Senator, picking 
up our questioning where we left off 
yesterday, you will admit, I take it, 
that when you defeated the late Sen- 
ator Robert La Follette in the Wis 
consin primaries in 1946 you had 
the support of the Communist and 
fellow-traveler vote? 

Senator McCartuy: What of it? 
As I said at the time, Communists 
have votes, don’t they? 

CHAIRMAN: Please answer the 
question, Senator. Did you have the 
support of the Communist and fe 
low-traveler vote against La Follette? 

SENATOR McCartuy: I believe 80 

CHAIRMAN: Right. Now would you 
also agree that La Follette, whom 
you defeated with the aid of this 
vote, was, though holding strong lib 
eral views, intensely anti-Communist 
long before you or most other pro 
fessed anti-Communists of today 
thought of taking up such a position? 

Senator McCartuy: I’m _ not 
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familiar with the late Senator’s rec- 
ord. 

CHAIRMAN: It’s not within your 
knowledge, then, that he was one of 
ihe very few members of the Senate 
io see, in advance, the appalling 
dangers of the mood in which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt approached the Yalta 
Conference, to the point that he 
actually went to see the President be- 
fore he left for Yalta to plead with 
him to take a tougher and more 
realistic attitude toward the Rus- 
sians? 

Senator McCartuy: No, it’s not. 

CHAIRMAN: You see what I’m get- 
iing at, though, don’t you, Senator— 
that the Communists and fellow-trav- 
ders in Wisconsin had very good 
reasons for wanting to get La Follette 
out of the Senate and you in, and 
were delighted when you succeeded? 

SenaToR McCartuy (banging the 
table, thereby stimulating a new burst 
of energy on the part of the photog- 
raphers): If that is so, they’ve had 
eery reason subsequently to regret 
It 

CHAIRMAN: Are you so sure? 

Senator McCartuy: I’d like to 


read into the record a resolution 
passed by the American Communist 
party published in the Daily Worker 
to the effect that Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy is one of the bitterest and 
most unrelenting foes of Commu- 
BWM... 

CHAIRMAN: You can read any- 
thing you like into the record, Sen- 
ator, but did you help to draft the 
resolution ? 

Senator McCartny: Did I help 
. . . that’s ridiculous. We’re both 
grown up, aren’t we? 

CHAIRMAN: Answer the question. 

SENATOR McCarthy: No, I didn’t. 

CHAIRMAN: Now another question. 
Have you got any present or former 
Communists on your staff? 

SENATOR McCartuy: [.... 

CHAIRMAN: The question, Senator. 

SENATOR McCartuy: My $s staff 
has been carefully selected and 
screened .... 

CHAIRMAN: What we want to 
know is whether there are any pres- 
ent or former Communists among 
them. (A pause) 

Senator McCartuy: Two for- 
mer Communists who.... 


CHAIRMAN: Good. For the record, 
the Senator employs two former 
Communists. He was elected in Wis- 
consin with Communist and fellow- 
traveler support. He denies being 
as of now a member of the Commu- 
nist party, but it is a matter of pub- 
lic knowledge that his activities since 
he became a Senator have greatly 
benefited the cause of Communism 
here in the United States and abroad. 
Furthermore, it can be said with 
certainty that, if he were an under- 
cover party member, chosen for that 
reason to oust La Follette (particu- 
larly dangerous, from the Communist 
point of view, because a progressive 
himself, and bearing a name famous 
among progressives, and at the same 
time intensely and knowledgeably 
anti-Communist), everything he has 
done and said subsequently would 
support such an hypothesis. 

(Senator McCarthy begins to ex- 
postulate violently, again lavishly 
photographed the while.) 

CHAIRMAN: You'll have every op- 
portunity, Senator, to rebut these 
grave charges. The session is now 
suspended. 
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More Rommel Worship 


Reviewed by Richard Hanser 


Translator, critic; contributor 
to New York “Times” 


The Rommel Papers. 
Ed. by B. H. Liddell Hart. 
Harcourt, Brace. 545 pp. $6.00. 


THE LAST PLACE the normal read- 
er would expect to encounter fantasy 
and fairy tale is in the sphere of 
the military. Here, one would think, 
harsh realism and cool objectivity 
must be the order of the day. But 
with the publication of The Rommel 
Papers, we are again reminded that 
in the gravest and most terrible of 
undertakings, war, the same silliness 
and immaturity often prevail that 
mark the more frivolous fields of 
human endeavor. The continued 
glorification of Field Marshal Erwin 
Rommel has in it all the elements of 
the bobby-soxers’ adulation of Frank 
Sinatra or the schoolboys’ venera- 
tion for Buffalo Bill. 

It is quite in order that military 
specialists study Rommel’s African 
battles and learn what lessons they 
can from his successes and failures. 
In this respect, Rommel is as worthy 
of analysis as any other commander 
of the war, and his own comments on 
his African and Normandy com- 
mands, as given in this book, be- 
long on the record. But what we are 
offered here is not only an over- 
abundance of military shop talk, but 
all the literary trappings that go 
with an apotheosis. A letter to his 
wife in which he informs her that he 
has had an opportunity to wash his 
feet is solemnly set forth, along with 
an incredible mass of inane personal 
correspondence. We have a running 
commentary by Mr. Hart amd a 
plague of footnotes to explain the 
Great Captain’s mistakes, apologize 
for his defeats and emphasize his 
triumphs, such as they were. We 
have everything, in short, but swing- 
ing censers and burnt offerings. 

“No commander in_ history,” 


writes Mr. Hart, who is best de- 
scribed as the George Fielding Eliot 
of England, “has written an account 
of his campaigns to match the 
vividness and value of Rommel’s.” 
Were anything like this shameless 
Schwarmerei to appear on the label 
of a can of beans, it would call for 
a cease-and-desist order from the 
Federal Trade But 
nothing, apparently, is too preposter- 
ous for the jacket of a book. 

The truth is that the Rommel lit- 
erature has far more in common with 
the now forgotten paeans to Baron 
von Richthofen and Count Luckner 
after World War I than with the 
of Caesar, the An- 
abasis of Xenophon or, for that mat- 
ter, the Memoirs of General Grant. 
Rommel’s survival in the pages of 
history is likely to depend less on 
his tactics and leadership than on 
the fact that he commanded the 
theater which saw the first mass sur- 
render 


Commission. 


Commentaries 


of German troops in the 
West, marking “the end of the be- 
ginning” for the democracies. To be 
sure, he refers modestly to his “im- 
mense victories” in the desert, but 
the non-military mind may perhaps 
be forgiven for failing to see how 
“victories” can be called “immense” 
when they lead only to total collapse. 

On the evidence of his own book, 
Rommel invented nothing new in the 
art of war, won no campaigns and 
was not even the best tank com- 
mander, which was supposed to be 
his specialty. Mr. Hart, in yet an- 
other spasm of adoration, says that 
“it is hard to find a modern par- 
allel” to Rommel in this field, but 
Rommel himself knew better. “We 
had to wait until the Patton Army 





in France,” he writes, “‘to see the 
most astonishing achievements in 
mobile warfare.” 

In times like these, the fantasy of 
Rommel as a latter-day Buffalo Bil 
for grown-ups cannot be dismissed 
as just a manifestation of arrested 
development. Unlike the innocently 
bloodthirsty child, the adult is ex. 
pected to realize that skill at killing 
of itself does not make a hero; itis 
supposed to make a difference who 
kills whom, and why. The basis of 
the Rommel cult is that it makes no 
difference: A hero is a hero whether 
he is fighting to maintain slavery 
and oppression, or against them. In- 
plicit in the Rommel worship is the 
notion that there is, after all, noth- 
ing to choose between Gerd von 
Rundstedt, Alfred Kesselring and 
Erwin Rommel, who fought to en- 
slave Europe, and Dwight Eisen: 
hower, Carl Spaatz and Bernard 
Montgomery, who fought to liberate 
it. 

The Rommel Papers, and the com: 
mentary of their editor, reek of this 
primitive amorality. One shudders 
to think what might have happened 
if the system which Rommel served 
and supported had not murdered him 
in the end. Alive, he would almost 
certainly be the center of the poison 
ous revival of nationalism and mili- | 
tarism in Germany today. (One o 
his former officers from Africa, 4 
military thug named Ramcke, is cur 
rently going around Germany 4 
nouncing General Eisenhower as 4 


war criminal to throngs of cheering 
SS veterans.) Dead, he has become 4 
myth which, with idiot perversity: 
the people he sought to destroy aré 
doing their best to perpetuate. 
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Is Bigness Evil? 


Giant Business: Threat to Democracy. 
By Theodore K. Quinn. 





Reviewed by Ben B. Seligman 
Economist; contributor to “Commentary,” 
“Labor and Nation” and other magazines 


Exposition. 321 pp. $5.00. 


T. K. QUINN is a well-known man- 
agement consultant, an officer and 
director of several fair-sized corpora- 
tions and a former vice president of 
the General Electric Company. Com- 
ing up the GE ladder the hard way, 
he started as a punch-press operator, 
then moved on to the stock room, and 
afterward to the sales division as 
credit and sales manager. While his 
is the usual Horatio Alger tale, he is, 
interestingly enough, no stalwart of 
rock-ribbed free enterprise. 

In fact, Mr. Quinn’s book, de- 
scribed on the cover as the auto- 
biography of an insider, is a highly 
charged and often vehement attack 
on Big Business. The author demon- 
strates quite effectively that, while 
our corporations abhor the public 
collectivity of Government enterprise, 
they nevertheless create their own 
kind of private collective. He points 
out that GE’s position in the elec- 
trical-appliance industry is so for- 
midable that the small businessman’s 
freedom to manufacture and sell as 
he wishes is severely limited. Price 
competition is literally impossible: 
Indeed, such activity is branded as 
destructive and there is substituted 
for it a subtle and covert control 
which corporate leaders ironically 
call stabilization. 

What the author finds especially 
appalling is the “suffocating bureau- 
cratic facts of [corporations] today.” 
Men of ability become hopeless cogs 
in a huge complex, and, with the 
weight of a hardened hierarchy on 
their backs, they are frequently 
“condemned to lives of frustration 
with nothing more hopeful to antici- 
pate than old-age pensions.” It be- 
comes difficult to move from one 
giant company to the next, for not 
only may pension rights be forfeited 
but the assertion of individuality 
which such movement implies is 
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more often than not interpreted as 
disloyalty. The intangible ties that 
forge this oppressive serfdom also 
create a uniform facelessness that 
functions only at the direction of 
the industrial captain. The ambi- 
tious and energetic are labeled “emo- 
tional” or “unsound”: What Mr. 
Quinn almost says is that giant cor- 
porations prefer mediocrities. 

Yet, there are some capable men 
who do roam the pastures of big 
business. Normally, they come into 
the corporate setup as top-level offi- 
cers. Thus, the author remembers 
Rex Cole as the merchandise man 
nonpareil who, in the process of 
making the refrigerator a universal 
household gadget, became a legend- 
ary figure. Gerard Swope, accord- 
ing to Mr. Quinn a really admirable 
person, was more concerned with the 
inherent worth of things than with 
the display of wealth. Alfred Sloan, 
on the other hand, epitomized the 
true believer in the divine right of 
capital. A displaced aristocrat, he 
gave the author the impression that 
a marriage of Adam Smith’s eco- 
nomics with Darwinian sociology 
was the only sound philosophy. 

Before long, Mr. Quinn felt that 
he was serving no worthwhile pur- 
pose by helping to feed the maw of 
a giant enterprise. He quit General 
Electric in 1935 and began to do 
business on his own. Now a small 
businessman, he soon learned how 
dangerous elephantine corporations 
can be when they dance among the 
little chicks of individual concerns. 
The little fellow, says Quinn, with 
much justification, ceases to be his 
own master: Operating under a so- 
called dealer’s license, he must take 
the manufacturer’s full line regard- 
less of salability. All too often, the 
local merchant will have a back room 
full of unusable radios or cellars 


loaded with bottles of rum that no 
one will ever drink. The automobile 
dealer must buy and sell a specified 
number of cars as well as send in 
regular income statements to his com- 
pany; he is little more than a high- 
grade branch manager. 

Mr. Quinn’s rebellion against this 
degradation of the American dream 
is undoubtedly healthy. One wishes 
that, in these days of frightful 
apathy, there were more like him. 
Yet, like others before him, he fails 
to present a truly effective program 
for mitigating the evils he describes. 
He suggests decentralization (he is 
none too clear on how this would be 
achieved), a Federal incorporation 
law, stronger anti-trust measures, and 
schemes to make capital available to 
small business. These devices have 
been suggested by many other writers 
and are surely worthwhile, but it 
seems doubtful that they would 
bring about the industrial millen- 
nium Mr. Quinn so eagerly desires. 

While it is true that price competi- 
tion is but a textbook fiction, there 
remains another kind of business 
rivalry which is real. This is the 
never-ending jockeying for positions 
of strength through advertising, 
packaging, price maintenance and 
other high-powered public-relations 
tricks. Big Capital, Big Labor, Big 
Farmers form patterns of counter- 
vailing behavior (to borrow J. K. 
Galbraith’s phrase) in which stra- 
tegic decisions are influenced not by 
the market but by what one group 
thinks the actions of the others 
might be. Yet, the kind of bigness we 
find in our economy today cannot be 
broken and it is doubtful that it is 
worthwhile to do so—but it can be 
controlled. This is the new and difhi- 
cult reality to which we must address 
ourselves, but it demands more than 
thundering indignation. 
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The Uneducated. 


By Eli Ginzberg & Douglas W. Bray. 


Columbia Univ. 246 pp. $4.50. 


IMPRESSED with the striking evi- 
dence of manpower wastage during 
World War II, General Eisenhower 
took the initiative, shortly after as- 
suming the presidency of Columbia 
University, in establishing a large- 
scale research project on “The Con- 
servation of Human Resources.” Dr. 
of Eco- 


nomics at Columbia and co-author of 


Eli Ginzberg, Professor 


this volume, is serving as director. 


Sponsored by the business com- 
public 
groups and the Federal Government. 
the project has a twofold objective: 
to deepen knowledge of human re- 


munity, organized labor, 
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Utilizmg Our Manpower 


Reviewed by Harry J. Carman 
Professor of History, Columbia University; 
co-author, “History of the American People” 


sources, and to help lay down a 
sounder public policy aimed at re- 
ducing the wastage of this most 
valuable of all resources. The ap- 
proach to this objective is a triple 
one: (1) Studies are being made of 
groups in our society suffering from 
serious handicaps that militate 
against their effective performance; 
(2) a fundamental approach is being 
sought to the study of talented per- 
sons capable of superior perform- 
ance; (3) stress is being laid on 
the fundamental changes in the role 
of work in our society since 1900 and 
their significance for the satisfaction 
of the individual, the productivity of 
the economy, and the welfare of so- 
ciety. 

The Uneducated is the first of the 
several investigations to be complet- 
ed. It discusses the poorly educated 
in both military and civilian life and 
sets forth detailed policy recom- 
mendations for civilian education and 
military service. Professor Ginzberg 
and his co-author, who was an Air 
Force psychologist during World 
War II and is currently research as- 
sociate with the “Human Resources” 
project, describe and evaluate their 
findings in three major parts. 

The first of these, “Education and 
Society,” traces the decline of illit- 
eracy in the United States since 1890 
against the background of changes 
in schooling and in the structure of 
the economy. Relying almost entirely 
on Federal Census figures, the 
authors show that, in 1890, about one 
out of every seven persons in this 
country was illiterate; at the out- 
break of World War II, it was about 
one in thirty. Two factors—heavy 
immigration from 1890 to 1920 and 
the high illiteracy rate among Ne- 
groes during that period—help to 
explain the more favorable overall 
situation in 1950. 





Nevertheless, at the outbreak of 
World War II, despite the greg 
emphasis on public education during 
the half century after 1890, there 
were still 1,500,000 young men of 
draft age who were totally illiterate 
or barely able to read and write, 
During the war, the authors note, 
more than 5,000,000 men were re. 
jected for military service because of 
physical, emotional, mental or moral 
disability. Regionally, the South and 
the Southwest showed to disadvant- 
age not only as to illiteracy but in the 
relationship between lack of educa. 
tion and work performance. 

Part II, “Military and Civilian 
Performance,” is based largely on 
original case histories provided by 
the Armed Forces and _ industry, 
which demonstrate that the wartime 
short training courses established for 
the 300,000 illiterate and poorly edu- 
cated servicemen paid rich dividends 
to the men and to the service. No 
less than 85 per cent graduated from 
these Special Training Units and 
went on to perform acceptably or 
better as soldiers and sailors. Equally 
important, it is apparent from these 
materials that the opportunity afford- 
ed these men to acquire the basic 
tools of communicating with their 
fellow men gave new and heightened 
meaning to their lives after leaving 
the service. 

The last two chapters in Part II, 
dealing with Southern industry and 
the uneducated migrants, deserve 
special mention. The authors con- 
clude: 

“Most industrialists in the South 
were unconcerned about the edu- 
cational background and the gen- 
eral qualifications of their work- 
ers. This lack of concern showed 
that the demands of industry were 
being met by the Southern worker. 
Apparently Southern industry, al- 
though it has been expanding for 
several decades and has expanded 
very rapidly during the past dec- 
ade, has lagged behind the ex- 
pansion of Southern education. 
More people have been going to 
school than have been required to 
man the expanding industries of 
the South. This fact explains two 
contradictory phenomena: the get- 
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eral satisfaction of Southern man- 

agement with the educational 

background of its working force; 
and the great difficulties which the 
poorly educated and the unedu- 

cated have found in making a 

place for themselves in Southern 

industry.” 

No one will quarrel with the 
guthors’ conclusion that the unedu- 
cated migrant, be he Negro, white 
or Indian, usually comes from a 
background of farming where labor 


surpluses and underemployment pre- 
vail; but that migration from such 
an environment is difficult because 
the migrant lacks education and the 
more literate community which he 
seeks to join shows little hospitality 
to the illiterate. 

Part III presents the authors’ re- 
commendations. They strongly ad- 
vocate that the Armed Forces revise 
their present mental tests so that a 
larger number of the uneducated and 


those who suffer from minor physi- 
cal and emotional handicaps may be 
accepted and given remedial train- 
ing. Also, they are emphatic in 
urging the Federal Government to 
assist the poorer states financially in 
improving their educational systems. 

This is an important book for 
every thinking American. Those who 
read it will eagerly await a compan- 
ion volume to be published under the 
title, The Ineffective Soldier. 





A Blind Man’s Novel of the Blind 


The Face of the Deep. 
By Jacob Twersky. 
Vorld. 333 pp. $3.50. 


EVERY ONCE in a while, an article 
appears in one of the slick magazines 
entitled something like “Blindness 
Made Me See.” In Jacob Twersky’s 
first novel, there is none of this sen- 
timentality which, with Pangloss-like 
naiveté, turns handicap into asset. 
Instead, there is an honest, brutal, 
realistic depiction of the world of the 
blind—its despair, hopes, triumphs 
ad, mainly, its defeats. 

There have been several excellent 
non-fiction works dealing with the 
blind. Now, for the first time, we 
have a work of fiction. As a book 
about the blind, I do not know of 
aly as good; as a novel, it is out- 
standing, 

In a semi-stream-of-consciousness 
technique, the author depicts the 
lives of five major characters, letting 
ach tell his own story, from children 
desperately alone in their tragedy to 
adults whose lives are interwoven 
with one another. Mr. Twersky uses 
his technique with a skill which the 
more self-conscious practitioners of 
stteam-of-consciousness writing might 
do well to emulate. He uses it as a 
surgeon uses his scalpel. What is re- 
vealed is often not pretty: children 
Who, receiving no love, can give no 
lve, and can derive solace from 
‘tangling a helpless cat or pushing 
‘colored boy through an open man- 
hole; directors of institutions for the 
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Reviewed by Harold Flender 


Short-story writer and critic 


blind who use their positions for per- 
sonal gain; sexual perversion; bit- 
terness and rancor on the part of the 
blind; thoughtlessness and heartless- 
ness on the part of the seeing. 

But Mr. Twersky’s canvas is wide 
enough and true enough to include 
the beautiful as well as the ugly, the 
noble as well as the morbid. There 
is Rose Celli, whose warm heart con- 
quers prejudice, scandal and pov- 
erty; Claire Thompson, who, in a 
world devoid of love and understand- 
ing, maintains her stability and her 
dignity; Mr. Brant, employment di- 
rector, blind himself, who fights re- 
lentlessly for his fellow blind; and, 
finally, Joe Berkowitz, who conquers 


his handicap and finds his destiny. 

Although there is hope and beauty, 
the general tone of the book is one 
of sadness, anger and frustration. 
Even in the moment of Joe Berko- 
witz’s greatest triumph, he realizes 
that “chance is only very rarely as 
beneficent as it has been to me and 
the knowledge rouses a feeling of 
guilt, as though I were feasting 
among the hungry and could not 
even throw them a crumb.” 

The Face of the Deep is more than 
a novel about the blind. It is a novel 
about life, about the handicaps all 
of us have, and how we suffer not so 
much because of them as because of 
the misunderstandings they engender. 





The Soviet 


thought. 28 full pages. 





Extracts from 


‘Philosophical Dictionary’ 


Read what the Communists say about such men as John 
Dewey and Bertrand Russell, such movements as Freud- 
ianism and existentialism. Get a first-hand picture of 
Soviet “social science” trying to cope with humanistic 


Just published by the 


CONGRESS FOR CULTURAL FREEDOM 
15 cents a copy; 10 copies for $1 
Send stamps, cash or check to THE New Leaner, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3. 
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RODGERS s HAMMERSTEIN’S 


Me Musical Comedy 


Me#Julitl 


with ISABEL BILL 
BIGLEY HAYES McCRACKEN 
RAY MARK JACKIE 
WALSTON DAWSON KELK 
Air-Cond. MAJESTIC THEATRE, W. 44 St. 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 


YUL BRYNNER 
RODGERS : HAMMERSTEIN'S 
The King and I 


A Musical Play 
with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 
TERRY SAUNDERS 
Air-Cond. ST. JAMES THEATRE, W. 44 St. 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.4! 0; 1.80. 
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NEW POPULAR PRICES! 
MARTHA GEORGE 
WRIGHT BRITTON 
'n The Pulitzer Prize Musical Play 


South Pacific 


with MYRON WILLIAM | MARTI 
McCORMICK ° TABBERT ° WOLFSON 
ond MUSA WILLIAMS 


Air-Cond. BROADWAY THEA., B’ B'wayé 53 St. 
Mon. thru oo Eves.: $4.80, 3.60 3.00, 2.40, 
1.80. Sat. Eve.: $6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 300, 2.40, 
1.80. Wed. er $2.40, 1.80, 1.20. Sat: 
Mats.: $3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20. Tax Incl. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Finds Anti-Americanism Rife in 
Europe, Little Done About It 


Having just returned from Europe, I want 
to commend Leon Dennen’s article on the “Hate 
America” campaign abroad [“Why Europe’s In- 
tellectuals Bait America,” THE New LEApER, 
June 15]. Communist “Ami, Go Home!” signs 
have almost disappeared from the walls, but 
the same sentiments can be read in respectable 
journals or heard in respectable circles. While 
European intellectuals drink Czech beer (in 
glasses imported from Hungary), eat ham from 
satellite Poland and have their pictures taken 
by cameras made in the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many, they criticize American economic aid! 

Of course, just as no German will publicly 
admit heiled Hitler, no democratic 
leader in Europe will publicly admit that he is 
anti-American. But the most popular reading 
in Britain right now is Kingsley Martin’s Harold 
Laski, which is pockmarked with anti-American 
innuendos. And sharing honors with Martin 


having 


| are two anti-American pamphlets, already in 


| several printings, which can be purchased in a 


Charing Cross Communist bookstore along with 
the British Daily Worker and Bevan’s Tribune. 
With the rare exception of a Herbert Morrison 


| in Britain, a Daniel Mayer in France or a 


Giuseppe Saragat in Italy, the Soviet menace is 


| treated with the same cynicism that once swept 


| 


RADIO CITY MUSIC 
Groephees vf thee oe 


Europe while Hitler planned the annihilation 
of mankind. 


At the same time, American propaganda 
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“Top Notch ,.. Will Delight All!" —THOMPSON, MIRROR 


“THE BAND WAGON" 


starring FRED ASTAIRE e CYD CHARISSE 
OSCAR LEVANT « NANETTE’ FABRAY « JACK BUCHANAN 
with JAMES MITCHELL e Directed by VINCENTE MINNELLI 
Produced by ARTHUR FREED 


TECHNICOLOR 


“ALPINE ECHOES" 
Leonidoff, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and Symphony 
Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 


e An M-G-M Picture 


Gala new revue produced by 
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efforts abroad are devoid of imagination, guts 
and understanding of the people we want a 
our friends. I queried the librarian at oy 
U. S. library in Florence about a naked wip. 
dow that could have been used effectively to 
counteract Italian Communist and _ rightist 
propaganda, and was told that it was in the 
process of being reassembled. And this at the 
height of the Italian election campaign! Ip 
Rome, I found a U. S. weekly famed as 
mouthpiece of anti-anti-Communism prominent. 
ly displayed, while THE New LEADER was no 
where to be seen. 

The most effective role in counter-propaganda 
is played by the free labor movement sparked 
by Irving Brown of the AFL and Victor Reuther 
of the CIO. But even they are having their 
troubles with amateurs employed by our Goy. 
ernment. 

The attacks by Senator McCarthy and others 
on the Voice of America have thrown some of 
our agencies abroad into panic. Government 
people are afraid to report the effect McCarthy 
is having on Europeans for fear the Senator 
or his agents will turn the reports against them. 
At the same time, some European anti-Com- 
munists, weak-hearted and equally weak-kneed, 
fear that America is capitulating to reaction 
and join in an anti-American united front with 
the Communists. 


New York City Watter K. Lewis 


Holds Europe’s Anti-Americanism 
Is Mostly Communist-Inspired 


Several recent New LEapeR articles have 
dealt with alleged European anti-Americanism. 
However, I do not think that there has been 
any real growth of anti-American feeling in 
Europe. What we are witnessing is, on the 
one hand, the increased activity of the Com- 
munists, their fellow-travelers in many of the 
Socialist parties, and certain rightist elements 
and, on the other hand, the failure of America’s 
friends to defend her vigorously enough. 

Most of the people who shout loudly against 
the United States have never been there and 
obtain their “knowledge” chiefly from official 
Communist propaganda. Another trouble is 
that many Socialist leaders continue to cling to 
outmoded nineteenth-century doctrines, such as 
the principle of nationalization at all costs; they 
are too lazy or too stupid to do any original 
thinking. To most European “leftists,” a dead 
Nazi is apparently more dangerous than a live 
Communist. As a result of clever Russian 
propaganda, they continue to regard the Soviet 
Union as a socialist state. They are oblivious 
to the countless innocent people who are killed 
every day behind the Iron Curtain, but they 
set up a dreadful hue and cry whenever the 
United States takes steps to deal with Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers. 

I am sure that no reasonable American be- 
lieves that his country is infallible. The great 
advantage of the American system, however, is 
that its people can and are doing their best 


The New Leader 
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to correct whatever wrongs exist as quickly as 
possible. Moreover, the United States is helping 
other countries improve their living conditions 


ys no nation ever has before. European poli- | 


ticians know all this, but they do not make 
the slightest effort to defend America against 
its detractors in public; they do all their 
defending behind closed doors. After all, it is 
so convenient to let the people blame America, 
rather than the lack of domestic leadership, 
for their economic difficulties! And very few 
European leaders have the courage to tell the 
neople that the rearmament program is in 
their own interest, first of all, and that they 
are getting far more from the United States 
than they are giving in return. 

In spite of everything, though, I believe that 
anti-Americanism will fail in Europe. The 
intelligent people will eventually find out the 
facts, and they outnumber the Communists and 
their sympathizers. In the meantime, one 
should not exaggerate the importance of some 
of the anti-American speeches currently re- 
ceiving so much publicity. 

London Frank Novak 


Hopes Ford Foundation Study 
Won’t Whitewash Red Threat 


The Ford Foundation has announced that it 
has set up a $15-million fund to be “directed 
toward the elimination of restrictions on free- 
dom of thought, inquiry and expression in the 
U.S.” As part of this, a study is to be made 
of the strength and threat of the American 
Communist movement. 

All well and good. The stated purposes are 
laudable. But I only hope that advice and 
information will be solicited from such people 
as Sidney Hook, David J. Dallin, Bertram D. 
Wolfe and Boris I. Nicolaevsky, for we should 
never forget that the internal and external 
threats of Communism cannot be separated. 
If Robert M. Hutchins has anything to do 
with this study, I fear that it will be biased— 
possibly to the extent that we will hear that 
the internal danger of Communism is non- 
existent. 

Much money has found its way into various 
organizations over the years, but very little into 
those committed to the fight against Com- 
munism. The IPR is a horrible example. Have 
any of our large foundations contributed to the 
intelligent anti-Communist front? What about 
businessmen, who should be mortally afraid of 
a Communist victory? But, as David Dubinsky 
has said, “You can raise money for anything 
else, but you can’t raise money to fight the 
Communists.” 

In view of the rumblings of revolt in East 
Germany and Czechoslovakia, it is now more 
imperative than ever that we help the enslaved 
workers of Europe in whatever way possible 
and, at the same time, more effectively reveal 
the truth about Communism to the people. 
This, of course, takes money. 


Rochester, N. Y. Watpo J. NreLseNn 
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‘THE GREAT CARUSO’ 
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PATRICE MUNSEL 
IS BUT TERRIFIC! 
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—Louella Parsons 


HORIZON PICTURES presents PATRICE MUNSEL 

in “MELBA”” co-starring Robert MORLEY » John JUSTIN 

Martita HUNT © Alec CLUNES with Violetta ELVIN and Sybil 

THORNDIKE as Queen VICTORIA © Screenplay by Harry Kurnitz 

Produced by S.P. EAGLE ¢ Directed by Lewis MILESTONE 
Released thru UNITED ARTISTS 














This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 


Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 


Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 














EDITORIAL 





Indo-China & Freedom 


FRANCE’S NEW OFFER of greater independence for the 
three kingdoms of Indo-China looks very much like a 
case of too little and too late. Made in panic after King 
Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia had dramatically bolted 
to Thailand and then returned to demand complete inde- 
pendence, it is apparently not going to appease the 
aroused monarch. The latter, enjoying a degree of popu- 
larity he has never tasted before, is massing troops to 
underscore his intransigence; previously anti-French, 
anti-Norodom guerrillas are coming out of the hills to 
rally to the King, and native troops are deserting from 
the meager French units in Cambodia. Meanwhile, the 
war with Ho Chi Minh in the Kingdom of Vietnam is in 
its seventh year; and in Laos, though the recent Com- 
munist invasion has receded, enough infiltrees have been 
left behind to pave the way for a renewal when the rainy 
season ends. 

Nevertheless, overdue though it is and clearly the 
product of Norodom’s persistence rather than of Christian 
charity, the French initiative is to be welcomed. The 
Indo-Chinese situation has become a running sore which, 
by draining much of France’s military strength, has re- 
duced her power vis-a-vis Germany and therefore in- 
creased her reluctance to ratify the European Defense 
Community treaty. Abandonment of the fight against Ho 
Chi Minh, as urged by increasing numbers of Frenchmen, 
might ease the defense situation in Western Europe, but 
it would lay all of Southeast Asia open to Communist 
conquest. Current Congressional talk of cutting off 
further aid to the French in Indo-China unless independ- 
ence is granted is only the reflection of a palpable truth: 
that the war there can never be fought to a decisive finish 
until the local population feels it has enough of a stake 
in the outcome to pledge its full resources on the side of 
the free world. 


Forgotten Men 


THIs IS THE STORY of a six-year runaround: 

In 1947, the American Federation of Labor presented 
a detailed brief on Soviet slave labor to the International 
Labor Organization and the UN Economic and Social 
Council. It cited chapter and verse on the key role played 
in the Soviet economy by millions of brutally exploited 
political prisoners, and asked that action be taken. 

In 1951, after four years of unconscionable shilly- 
shallying, action—of a sort—was taken: The ILO and 
Ecosoc named a 3-man commission to study the matter. 

Now we have the latest act in this long-running tragi- 





comedy: The commission has at last submitted its repor, 
which bears out all the AFL’s original charges and cop. 
stitutes a scathing indictment of the Kremlin terror gys. 
tem. The only trouble is this: The Economic and Social 
Council, with Britain and other leading Western powers 
in the majority, has voted to drop the item from the 
current Council session. The official reason was that the 
delegates had not yet had time to study the docu. 
ments. The real reason. as the New York Times corte. 
spondent pointed out, was “the pronounced desire . . . of 
European governments to avoid irritating the Soviet 
Union at this time.” 

This decision in Geneva is all too symptomatic of the 
curious present-day mentality in Western Europe, where 
the execution of two atomic spies in America is blown 
up to the proportions of history’s greatest crime while 
the murder and mistreatment of millions behind the 
Iron Curtain is regarded as an embarrassing and in- 
convenient trifle to be quickly swept under the rug. 


Deeds Required 


ConcreEss will soon have a chance to support with 
deeds this country’s words of sympathy for the enslaved 
nations of Eastern Europe. It can do this by passing the 
Administration-backed bill to admit 240,000 more 
refugees from political oppression, which is due to appear 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee as we go to press. 
The bill will have to surmount the customary opposition 
of Senator Pat McCarran (D., Nev.), as well as Con- 
gress’s determination to adjourn. If we desire to show 
Eastern Europe’s seething populations that we are their 
friends, however, we had better overcome the combined 
forces of inertia and bigotry and throw open our gates to 
the thousands of anti-Communists still languishing in 
German and Austrian refugee camps. 


Suicide for Saragat ? 


GIUSEPPE SARAGAT, leader of the Italian Social Demo- 
crats, was surely vexed at the results of the last election. 
in which his party lost a third of its vote. But disap- 
pointment cannot justify his latest turn. Saragat has 
urged that Pietro Nenni’s Kremlin-oriented “Socialists 
be included in the Government, and has led the Social 
Democrats to announce, in advance, their opposition to 
any cabinet Premier de Gasperi may form. Now while it 
is true that, during the campaign, Nenni’s men pretend- 
ed that they were a “third force,” since the election they 
have made their pro-Communism quite clear—they eve? 
apologized for Soviet suppression of the German workers. 
For Saragat to cuddle up to the Nenni party now is sheer 
suicide; if Italian Social Democracy has any reason for 
being, it is as the voice of anti-totalitarian labor. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Saragat will regain his political com 
posure before it is too late. 
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Tamiment 


LECTURE SERIES 


Tuesday Evenings 


July 14—GEORGE N. SHUSTER 

Former U.S. High Commissioner in Bavaria; Presi- 
dent, Hunter College — “The Outlook for Political 
Stability in Europe” 


July 21—ROY WILKINS 

Administrator, National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People—“The Future of Civil 
Rights under Eisenhower” 


July 28—MERLYN S. PITZELE 

Labor Editor, Business Week; Chairman, N.Y. State 
Board of Mediation—“Does Big Business Run Wash- 
ington?” 


August 4—RALPH ELLISON 
Author, The Invisible Man — “American Novelists 
Since the War” 


August 11—SIDNEY DITZION 
Author, Marriage, Morals and Sex—“Are Women 
Gaining the Upper Hand in America?” 


August 18—HERBERT L. MATTHEWS 
Member, Editorial Board, N.Y. Times; author, for- 


eign correspondent—“Our Stake in Latin America” 


August 25—ARNOLD BEICHMAN 

U.S. Press Representative, International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions—“Free Labor as the Bul- 
wark of World Freedom” 


September 1—JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 
Former Deputy Administrator, Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration—“Is Point Four a Success?” 


CONCERT SERIES 


Thursday Evenings 


July 16—VIVIAN RIFKIN Pianist 
July 23—HARRIET SERR Pianist 
August 6—JEROME RAPPAPORT Pianist 
August 13—ZVI ZEITLIN Violinist 
August 20—JACQUES MARGOLIES Violinist 
August 27—IRENE ROSENBERG Pianist 


Sponsored by TAMIMENT in-the-Poconos, 
TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Write for rates and other information: 
TAMIMENT 
7 EAST 15TH STREET NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
ALgonquin 5-7333 
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What do YOU want out of life? 


Higher education? An assured income? 
A career with a future? Preparation 
for marriage? NURSING OFFERS 
THEM ALL. 


As a Student Nurse you will receive a 
fine professional education—one which 
you may combine with college if you 
wish. After graduation you will find im- 
mediate employment at an excellent 
starting salary, with many opportunities 
for advancement. 


An exciting new field is industrial 


Enroll NOW as a Student Nurse. 


nursing, combining an interesting career 
with social satisfactions. Health services 
of the highest caliber are important to 
every plant and business in the commu- 
nity. As an industrial nurse, you are vital 
to the health, productivity and defense 
of the entire country. 


Your professional skill wiil remain 
with you, always. You may marry, raise 
your family, and return at any time to 
your profession . . . to financial independ- 
ence and deep emotional rewards. 


Learn to take care of others— 


and you'll always take care of yourself 
Talk to your school adviser or inquire at a collegicite or hospital school of nursing 


Check up on yourself 


Do you like people? 
Do you want to help them? 
Do you like children? 
Do you like responsibility? 
Do you like working with pro- | 
fessional men and women? 
Are you between 18 and 35? 
Are you a high school or 
college graduate? 
Is your health good? 

If you answer YES to all these questions, 


the chances are EXCELLENT that you 
will enjoy NURSING as a career. 
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